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also called Vinnan by the Chinese, and that its Shan name is 
Muang Tse Luang (meaning, I believe, Great Muang-Tse). 

We see then that these provinces bore the same relation as at 
present to Ava at the time when these travellers wrote. What 
that time was, is not stated, but it must have been at latest the 
very beginning of the last century, and may probably have been 
a good deal earlier. Indeed in an inscription at the great temple 
of Koung-mhoodau near Ava, dated 1650, partially translated by 
Colonel Burney, Kiang-Hung and Kiang-Tung are expressly 
mentioned as a part of the empire of Ava. They were probably 
subjected, along with the states of Kiang Mai or Zimme, by the 
king Nyoung-Men-Tara, the restorer of the Ava Monarchy at 
the beginning of the 17th century, or by his immediate successors. 



III. — Notes on the Routes from Bushire to Shirdz, etc. By Lt.-Gen. 
William Monteith, Hon. E.I.C. Eng., f.r.g.s., &c. 

Read, February 9, 1857. 

In 1810, Lieut. M'Donald (afterwards Sir John M'Donald Kinneir) 
and myself were directed to proceed along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to Bussorah. Our first stage was Rohilla, a small 
district containing ten or twelve Arab villages; the river here 
being within the influence of the tide is nearly as salt as the sea, 
but there are abundance of wells and much garden cultivation. 
Our journey lay over the same sandy plain with a low range of 
hills on the right as far as Bunder Beig, once the stronghold of 
the celebrated pirate Meer Mahura, who was the terror of the 
Gulf, and who even ventured to resist the power of Kerim Khan. 
When the place was taken he retired to Karak, from whence he 
was driven by the English fleet ;* the fortifications of Bunder Reig 
were razed, since which time it has entirely fallen from its ancient 
importance, though it has continued to be the residence of the 
principal Arab Sheikh on the coast, after the. Governor of Bushire. 
From this to Gunawa is 9 miles ; here the ruins of a consider- 
able town are visible standing about a mile from the sea ; there is 
at present only a small Arab village on the spot, but it is supplied 
with numerous wells of good water. We passed through a range 
of low hills about 15 miles to Hissar, a collection of six or seven 
villages ; the road is good, and the wells here also afford good 
water. Five miles farther is Mahmade, then six to Bunder 

* He is said to have fired red-hot shot at our vessels twenty years before they 
were used at Gibraltar. He was ultimately executed at Grain by the Turkish 
authorities. 
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Delim, once a place of trade belonging to the Dutch, whose 
factory is still pointed out, but now only a miserable fishing 
village ; the water is indifferent and at the distance of a mile 
from the town. Eight miles more brought us to Shabulshaw, an 
Arab fishing village ; then 28 miles over a parched desert till we 
reached the town of Hindyan, situated on both banks of the river 
Tab, subject to the Sheikh of Chaub. The river under the influ- 
ence of the tide is brackish, but is good some little distance up 
the stream ; a number of large boats were lying near the town ; 
the fort is on the western bank, and about a mile in circumference ; 
36 or 40 miles farther, along a road over a desert destitute of 
water or cultivation, brought us to Mashur, a miserable town 
2 miles from the sea. It is dangerous to traverse this plain 
during the hot winds, and mounds of sand were pointed out to us 
as the untimely graves of a body of travellers who had perished in 
one of the sand-storms frequently encountered there. The same 
desert continues to within 6 miles of Dorak, distant about 30 
miles, after which we at once entered the swamps, extending to 
the walls of the Chaub capital. These swamps are not of a very 
remote date, and were occasioned by Sheikh Suleiman, the 
Prince of Chaub, having thrown the waters of the Jerahi over the 
country to arrest the progress of the Persian invasion under 
Kerim Khan. The Chaub fleet lay within the fort walls with 
only a few inches of water, but by turning the waters of the 
Jerrahi again into their former channel the vessels can be floated 
into the Persian Gulf; the dows were of the largest description, 
and might be from 250 to 300 tons burden. We descended a 
ditch through high reeds, passable only for one canoe at a time, 
to a point of the Karun 7 miles above Sabla ; we descended the 
Karun 18 miles to Mohamrah, at the junction of the Shat el Arab, 
and the canal connecting it with the Karun, after which we pro- 
ceeded up the river as far as Busrah. 

We were now directed to explore the river as far as Shuster, 
and examine the country about Dizful and Shus (the ancient 
Susa). Descending the Shat el Arab to our former station at 
Mohamrah, we commenced the ascent of the Karun in a boat fur- 
nished by the sheikh, our horses and mules keeping on the 
western bank of the river, to avoid the numerous swamps and 
creeks on the eastern side. We put up at the ruined town of 
Sabla where there was not a single inhabitant ; it is 18 miles from 
Mohamrah. The river here flows through a perfectly level 
country overgrown with brushwood to the tomb and ruined village 
of Ali Bel Husain. We were attacked at night by a party of 
Arabs belonging to the great tribe of Beni Lani, who carried off 
our best horse ; the thief was shot in the river, but the horse 
crossed to the opposite bank and was not recovered till some 
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months afterwards, when he was sent to Mr. Manesty, our consul 
at Busrah. Twenty miles farther we passed the first inhabited 
village since we entered the river ; it was small and merely built 
of mud, it was named Somania. From thence, 25 miles to Ahw&z, 
once a great city, but now almost ruined. We halted here two 
days to examine the ruins, and the stone dam thrown across the 
river, which is here 300 yards broad. Boats have great difficulty 
in getting through an opening in the bund, and the navigation to 
near Shuster would be greatly facilitated by the construction of a 
lock. The bund is a fine work and still perfect ; it must, I think, 
have been constructed for the purpose of irrigation. We were 
surprised at finding a bridge of considerable size standing on the 
dry ground, and the remains of a large channel now nearly filled 
up ; it is a circumstance that has given rise to much discussion, 
having been suffered to show either the existence of another river, 
or that the Kariin once had another bed ; we were, however, 
informed it had been made to divert the waters of the Kariin 
while the bund was being constructed, and I think this a very 
likely explanation. This country once bore the name of Sugistan, 
or the country of sugar, but we could not discover the slightest 
trace of the sugar-cane having ever been cultivated there. The 
tradition is that the canes were all destroyed in one season by a 
grub, sent fas a judgment upon the people for their wickedness 
and extortion. The city is said to be very ancient, and the asser- 
tion is borne out by the immense size of the stones used for the 
foundation of the citadel or palace, some of them being 6 feet 
long and 3 in height. We marched late to Weiss, a small village 
13 miles from Ahwaz, and 10 more brought us to Bundi Khil, 
a walled village at the junction of the Kariin and Abzal or Dizful 
river ; it is an admirable military post commanding both rivers. 
The Kariin ceases to be navigable 15 miles from this. From 
Bundi Khil to Shuster, the distance is 20 or 22 miles; the 
country is well cultivated, and the road difficult from the number 
of canals for irrigation and of rice-fields. 

The town of Shuster was the summer capital of the Arsacian 
Kings, and was built after the ruin of Susa, its name signifying, 
better than Shus. It never, however, could have been one-tenth 
of the size of the more ancient city, even allowing the existence of 
an extensive suburb, which cannot now be traced. The walls are 
of stone, and the entrance is by a fortified castle and drawbridge. 
The town appears clean in comparison with other Asiatic cities, 
and many of the houses are two stories high, all built of stone. 
Canals appear to have been conducted from the Kariin under the 
houses, to keep the Surdab cool ; the walls are of stone but thin, 
and easily breached. The bund, which is attributed to Shapiir, 
but is probably of a much earlier date, is one of the finest struc- 
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tures that has ever been executed. It was repaired by Timor, 
and in 1810 by Mahomed Ali Mirza, by whose orders I examined 
it, and gave an estimate and plan for the repairs and alterations, 
recommending as little as possible of the latter, it being difficult to 
improve this splendid work. A bridge over the Kanin consists of 
one arch 90 feet span and 70 high, and there is another of 82 
arches over the canal. 

The town of Dizful appears in a less ruinous condition than 
Shuster ; it is at a distance of 36 miles, the road leading through 
a rich country with very few settled inhabitants, though much 
cultivation is carried on by the Illyats. We crossed the Abzal, 
here a broad and rapid but shallow stream, and after a march of 
12 miles entered the ruins of Susa. I doubt if they are not more 
extensive and far more distinct than those of Babylon ; the streets 
and the different quarters of the city can be distinctly traced. 
The only inhabitants were the family of a Syed residing in a 
building called the Tomb of Daniel. We had neither time nor 
means for examination, and were besides left in a state of constant 
alarm by some Arab marauders, who frequently reconnoitred our 
party, which consisted of 50 good horse, though the robbers did 
not venture [to attack us ; they are said to infest these ruins to 
the number of 200 or 300 ; and in addition to the human robbers, 
not a single beast could be trusted outside the enclosure of the 
tomb, for fear of the lions which are found in the neighbouring 
swamps. One of these animals was wounded but not captured, 
having disappeared among the reeds. 

So large a party as ours could not find subsistence at this place 
unless previous arrangement had been made, so after the third 
day we returned to Dizful, and on the road we met a strong 
body of cavalry going in pursuit of the party we had seen in the 
ruins. We afterwards heard they had overtaken the robbers, 
about 20 of whom were killed and a very heavy fine was levied 
on the tribe. Mahomed Ali Mirza subsequently undertook an 
expedition into this part of the country, and brought both the 
Arabs and Loors into some degree of subjection. 

We returned by the same route to Shuster, from whence our 
instructions directed us to proceed through the Mahomed Sennie 
country and Babahan to Shiraz, where General Malcolm's mission 
then was. The route we followed is supposed to be that by 
which Alexander marched to Persepolis, by descending the Karun 
as far as Weiss ; the march across the desert, which extends from 
Shuster to the Vale of Ormuz, may be shortened about 20 miles, 
but we determined to take the whole extent, or from 90 to 100 
miles, especially as there had been a very heavy fall of rain the 
day before we started (17th March). For 10 miles the road lies 
through low rocky broken hills, and just as we were quitting them, 
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we were attacked by a party of the Kara Gooslu (black eyed) 
tribe. At the first discharge of our fire-arms they fled ; their chief 
was taken prisoner and carried by us to Shuster ; but the governor 
did not dare to punish him. Matters were, however, accommodated 
by a proposal made by the robber-chief to conduct us across the 
desert to Ormuz, on condition of receiving a free pardon and a 
present of 100 rupees for himself and his men. As his people did 
not dare to enter the town, we accordingly, on the following day, 
went to the spot he had appointed for the rendezvous, where we 
found assembled about thirty most villainous-looking ruffians, and 
immediately set out, the chief having left his son as a hostage. 
We halted near a shallow pool of water formed by the heavy rain 
mentioned above, and felt great doubts of the chief being able to 
restrain his banditti, until a party of guards arrived from Shuster, 
and warned them that their families would be seized if they attempted 
any violence, or deserted us on the road ; they also informed them 
that another chief had been secured. We now mounted, and at about 
the 50th mile halted at a spring much impregnated with naphtha, 
which was floating in white masses on the surface ; we did not try 
the water, having found enough for our horses in a pool near at 
hand, where was also abundance of grass. After a march of 22 
hours in the saddle, we reached the village of Durr, on a rapid 
stream, which lower down falls into the Jerrahi. The villagers 
said, that however willing they might be to assist us, it would not 
be in their power to defend us, should our escort, who had friends 
not far off, choose to attack us ; they also warned us that the river 
would soon be impassable from the flood they hourly expected : it 
was, therefore, indispensable to push on, and, tired as were our 
cattle, we proceeded to the ruins of Ormuz, where there was 
still a stone enclosure. The proceedings of our late escort were 
now a matter of indifference to us ; the chief himself had behaved 
well, and had told his men if they attempted anything against us, 
he would join our side with 10 of his own relations, and they 
might then try it, if they liked. I have no doubt he would have 
kept his word, and then, as our numbers would have been nearly 
equal, the result would certainly have been in our favour ; they 
had likewise discovered that, with the exception of our horses, we 
had nothing of value with us. 

The ruins of Ormuz are solid, though not very extensive ; it is 
said to have been one of the most ancient cities in the world, and 
that emigrants from this place settled on the island of Ormuz, 
afterwards so celebrated for its commerce. The valley had 
belonged to the Sheikh of Chaub, but had recently been wrested 
from him by the Persian Government.* We made short marches 



* There was a dispute between two brothers who had lands here ; one, the day 
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the two following days, in order to allow our cattle to recover 
from their fatigue, passing through Sultanabad and Jerzun, 
rich villages surrounded by gardens. The road was good, but 
troublesome, from the numerous canals and rice-fields ; the Jerrahi 
runs through its whole extent, which is about 30 miles. We then 
passed a low range of hills which separates the valley from the 
plain of Babahan, about 30 miles distant. The road is in some 
places stony, but offers no obstacle to carriage of any kind. 

Babahan is a modern town, and may contain 10,000 people ; it 
has nothing remarkable, and stands 3 miles from the river Jerrahi, 
which here issues from the mountains. From this, for 12 miles, 
the road lies over a fine plain to the banks of the Tab, which 
also comes here from the mountains, about 3 miles on our left 
hand. For 16 miles the road is excellent, after which it lies over 
a steep mountain and a rough defile, though one which would 
easily be made practicable for artillery. For 9 miles we crossed 
the hills, and then entered the small plain of Dagumberazun, 
surrounded by the high mountains of the Mahomed Senna, passing 
numerous ruined villages ; it was 36 miles before we reached any 
that were inhabited. 

For 20 miles we travelled through a narrow well wooded valley, 
to the small plain of Basht, when we descended a steep hill to the 
beautiful valley of Sir Ab Sea (the head of the Black water). 
We halted at the camp of Jaffier Khan, a Kajar chief, who had 
been chastising the turbulent tribe of the Mahomed Sennies, a 
number of whom he put to death, besides sending some prisoners 
to Shiraz. The road is not good, but is practicable for all kinds 
of carriage, or may easily be made so. After a journey of 12 
miles through a valley, we arrived at the celebrated pass forced 
by Alexander ; two high rocks, about 70 yards from each other, 
shut in the valley, through which runs a fine rivulet, leaving a 
clear passage of 50 yards. Alexander succeeded in gaining the 
heights from the rear during the night, and moved on without 
further impediment to the Kala Sufeid (the White Fort), at 
the foot of which is a small Mahomed Sennie village called 
Falliyun. This rock or fortress is perpendicular on all sides, 
with a few ledges by which an expert climber might ascend ; there 
is also a cut road along the face of the rock, defended by two 
towers and a gate. At the summit of the rock is a level plain 
about three-fourths of a mile square, the soil fine, and with nume- 
rous springs of water. Alexander's usual good fortune made him 
master of this apparently impregnable position, and it was also 

of our arrival, said he knew his brother was an inhospitable brute, and had not 
received us as he ought, — we might now have our revenge as he was going to 
attack him, and proposed to us to join him. He returned at night with some, 
plunder. 

VOL. XXVII. I 
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taken by Timor, by means of the Badukshan climbers, who 
followed the track of a wild goat. The road now becomes 
difficult, but there is only one steep ascent, as bad as any of the 
passes leading from Bushire to Shiraz : it is called the pass of 
Suereab ; the mountain is thickly wooded, and capable of a good 
defence. From this we passed through a fine well-wooded but 
uncultivated valley to Dushmenzeri, the first station, where we 
succeeded in obtaining barley since leaving Babahan; a good 
road leads from this to Shiraz, a distance of 20 miles. 

Passes between Bushire and Shirdz. — It is much to be regretted 
that the excellent route-map made by the party under Sir Gore 
Ouseley, and also the route by Lieutenant Snodgrass through 
Fenizabad, have disappeared and cannot now be found. The 
following observations were made by me in 1820 on my journey 
from Bushire to Tabriz, where I spent nearly a month in exa- 
mining the passes and endeavouring to ascertain if there were 
no means of improving them without injury to the defences 
of the south of Persia, and I came to the conclusion that 
these barriers are more formidable in appearance than in reality. 
The islands of Karak and Korgo were on a former occasion 
occupied by the English, besides having been minutely sur- 
veyed by Captain Goodfellow, and plans furnished for a fort on 
Karak ; they have also been so much frequented by the Indian 
navy that nothing more need be said by me. Both the Dutch and 
the Danes formed settlements there, but they have long been 
abandoned, and the place is now principally inhabited by fishermen 
and the families of the pilots who conduct ships from thence to 
Busrah. The extent of Karak is about 12 or 14 square miles, 
half of which is rocky and unfit for cultivation ; on the other 
portion vegetables and some grain are produced, and the quantity 
might be greatly increased. There are many wells of good water, 
besides a small spring about the centre of the island, and this 
could easily be conducted to the anchorage which is said to be 
better than the roads at Bushire. Korgo is about half the size of 
Karak, and has a few wells, but in my time it was not inhabited 
and only occasionally frequented by fishermen from Karak. 

The town of Bushire is situated on a peninsula, the side towards 
the sea standing on a range of low rocky ground ; the creek or bay 
runs about 30 miles inland, and extends to within a few miles of 
Burazjiin. There are some reservoirs within the walls, but the 
supply is totally insufficient for the inhabitants, and the water at 
the nearest wells, H mile from the town, is of indifferent quality. 
At the distance of 3 miles the water is better, but an ample supply 
can only be obtained at Ali-changi, a distance of 16 miles. The 
climate is healthy from October to April, though new arrivals are apt 
to be unpleasantly affected by the water. The heat in the summer 
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is excessive ; I have heard of the thermometer standing at 126° 
Fahrenheit. At Ali-changi, 16 miles from Bushire, water is good ; 
brushwood and some forage are also to be procured. The second 
crop of wheat and barley is reaped in November, but the country 
is but thinly inhabited ; the road to this place is sandy, and the 
plantations of date-trees begin to be numerous. From hence to 
Buraz-jtin the road lies over a fine plain, with a few villages, and 
at the 6th mile it passes the dry bed of a torrent, where there is 
water in the winter and spring. Twelve miles farther on lies 
Buraz-jun, a large village, and the principal place of the district ; 
it has a fort with walls and towers of mud. Here both wood and 
forage can be got, and the date-palms are very numerous. 

The road now approaches the mountains and is rather stony. 
The distance to Dalki is 13^ miles. Here also both brushwood 
and forage can be got, and there is a spring of very clear water 
which, however, must be avoided, as it is impregnated with 
sulphur and naphtha, and occasions cramp in the stomach. It is 
very seducing to look at, but fortunately there is abundance of 
other water. The road now begins to be very rough and rocky ; 
it lies partly in the bed of a river, which is passed three times ; 
the third time there is a bridge in a very dilapidated condition; it 
must, however, be crossed, as the stream sometimes contains a 
large body of water after rain, or the melting of the snows, and 
runs with great rapidity through a channel encumbered with rock. 

The ascent of the mountains now commences, and for the first 
1% mile is very steep and difficult. In forcing this pass it would 
be necessary to occupy the rocky heights on both sides. The pass 
is called the Kotul Malu, but it has several other names be- 
stowed according to the fancy of the people. For about £ a mile 
the road is tolerably good, and it struck me that, by throwing a 
bridge of date-trees across and passing over from the right to the 
left side of the defile, a much easier path might be opened. 

After travelling along the stony but cultivated valley of 
Rahdar for about five miles, I halted at the village of Konar 
Tukht, which is 14^ miles from Dalki. The strong difficult 
ascent of the Kotul Kumari now commences, where only one 
mule can pass at a time. This is the strongest feature of the 
pass, and is about 2^ miles in length ; it is for the purpose of 
avoiding this most difficult portion of the ascent that I would prefer 
crossing the ravine, on the other side of which there appeared to 
me to be a much more practicable road, and thence 9 miles farther 
on to Kumari ; this valley was once well cultivated. Boiling water 
gave the height of this spot 1400 feet above the level of Dalki, 
but the mountains on each side must be nearly 2000 feet above 
the valley. For 5 miles the road continues through this valley, 
after which it enters the celebrated pass of the Tung i Turkun 

i 2 
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(defile of Turkun) ; the ordinary road descends the defile in the bed 
of a torrent, and for a distance of 3 miles is stony and narrow. 
There is, however, another road over the mountains which I passed 
on a former occasion, when I found it practicable for horsemen, 
though steep in some places. The mountains are here more 
accessible, and therefore offer less impediment to a force occupying 
the right and left of the pass, and the road down the ravine could 
easily be made practicable for artillery. 

The road now enters the valley of Kazerun, once a considerable 
place, but much fallen into decay ; a good house and fine orange 
grove still remaining, show what it once was. The valley abounds 
with forage and is said to be very healthy, except during the 
autumn. The nature of the vegetation now changes, assuming an 
European character. This valley leads into the country of the 
Mahomed Sennie, Lack and Loor tribes, who have seldom paid 
more than a nominal submission to Persia. It is said they can 
collect a body of 20,000 infantry and some cavalry ; their country 
is exceedingly strong, with the celebrated hill fortress of the Kala 
Sufeid, which I visited in 1810. There are several rich and well 
wooded valleys, but they are left almost uncultivated by the wild 
and lawless people. These tribes extend along the mountains to 
the neighbourhood of Kerman, and are all disaffected towards the 
Kadjar dynasty. They afforded the main supporters of the Zend 
princes, and formed in fact their principal strength ; Kerim Khan 
belonged to the Zend tribe, one of the 16 divisions of the Lur 
race, who, with the Bukbares, extend from Kurdistan to Kerman. 
These tribes form a considerable portion of the population of 
Western Persia ; they pay no taxes, but supply a certain number 
of men. The Persians have never been able to reduce them to 
obedience, and their irregular inroads into their country have 
only had the effect of rendering the population more prone to 
insurrection. They are great plunderers and wretchedly poor, 
although their country is capable of producing more than would 
supply their wants. Whether these men would answer to the call 
of the King of Persia is very doubtful, though they would pro- 
bably assemble their men and watch the course of events ; but 
anything like union among them can hardly be expected. 

Should troops advance, a strong force must, under all circum- 
stances, be stationed at Kazerun, and if the tribes saw a prospect 
of success, they would have no hesitation in taking part against the 
Persians, with a hope of again establishing a Zend or other Loor 
chief at Fars. A body of 3000 Bukbares, who were placed under 
Captain Hart, were remarkable for their submission and attach- 
ment to him, but they would not submit to the jurisdiction of any 
of the Persian officers ; they are much given to desert and return in 
a body to their mountains. 
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From Kazerun the road is good, but stony for 9 miles, through 
the valley of the same name, when the pass of Kotul Dokhter 
(the Virgin's path) is reached. At the foot of the mountain there 
is a causeway across a creek of the Salt Lake, which is said to be 
deep, though narrow. The road has been carried by stone steps 
directly up the face of the mountain, with a few very abrupt zig- 
zags, and nothing can be more unpromising for baggage and 
artillery than the appearance of this passage. The road is said 
to have been constructed by a merchant, and appears to have 
been carried up the steepest face of the rock. I passed some time 
in searching for a more practicable route, and came to the con- 
clusion that if another causeway or bridge were thrown across the 
creek, a tolerably easy road might be made about half a mile to 
the east of the present one, and then the hill, up which the present 
road is carried, would only require to be occupied by the flanking 
party in place of the high rocks to the west. On the east the hills 
are not so rocky and are much easier of access. 

The ascent of this pass is not more than a mile, after which a 
much easier descent leads to the valley of Abdue, covered with 
oaks of the narrow-leaved species. I halted at the village of 
Abdue, 13 miles from Kazerun. The route lies through this 
valley, and is good for 7 miles, when the road commences to Kotal 
Zun (the old woman's pass). It is not so difficult as the Kotal 
Dokhter, and it would not be necessary to dismount artillery, 
though the guns would require the assistance of the soldiers to 
drag them up the steep ascent, a distance of about 3 miles. This 
is the highest of the three ranges ; water boiled at 197°, giving an 
elevation of nearly 5000 feet. During the month of October the 
snow lay everywhere in patches, and in November the pass was 
covered with it ; but the road is never allowed to become closed, 
being the great thoroughfare. The descent is only H mile to the 
plain of Dusht-i-Argin (lion's place), and the difference of eleva- 
tion is probably not above 1000 feet. The centre of the small 
plain is very swampy, but there appeared to be abundance of 
forage and water ; the cold here in winter is intense. The total 
distance from Abdue is 17 miles. At 1 mile the road quits the 
plain of Dusht-i-Argin, and for the next 10 miles passes through 
ranges of low hills, afterwards descending to a fine river coming 
from the Mahommed Sennie country. Here I halted at the 
caravanserai of Khan Zenian, the total distance being 12 miles. 

From this point the route presents no greater difficulties than 
are usually encountered on Persian roads. Here and there it is 
obstructed by loose stones, but everywhere it is practicable for 
artillery. After pursuing the course of the river for 2 miles the 
road turns off and descends into the dry bed of a torrent, which is 
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crossed by a bridge at the distance of 20 miles. Six miles farther 
on lies Shiraz, surrounded by extensive suburbs and gardens. 

Shirdz, the capital of Fars, has altered greatly during the last 
few years. The city has suffered much from earthquakes and 
other disasters, and still more from the oppression of the princes 
appointed its governors. It is difficult to estimate justly its popu- 
lation, but at the time of its greatest prosperity under Kerim Khau, 
it contained 10,000 houses, or nearly 50,000 inhabitants, while it 
hardly reckoned 20,000 souls when Sir John Malcolm was there 
in 1810. It 1812 it suffered greatly from an earthquake, which 
partly threw down the great bazaar, much shattered the walls, 
and nearly filled up the dry ditch. The walls of the town are 4 
miles in circumference, and consist of a mixture of brick and mud, 
with towers and curtains. The Prince's Palace is of considerable 
extent, and surrounded by lofty walls. Not long after the earth- 
quake there was a famine, occasioned by locusts, which destroyed 
the crops ; it was followed, as usual, by epidemic sickness, but 
almost worse than all was the suffering caused by the grinding op- 
pression of Hussain Ali Mirza, the son of Futteh Ali Shah. The 
troops were seldom assembled, to save the expense of their rations. 
On the list of the Dufter they stood at 18,000, of these about 
2000 horse were in excellent order ; they consisted of the yeomanry 
who served at their own expense ; also about 500 Gholaums or 
guards. Since the accession of the present king, Fars has had to 
furnish about 5000 so-called regular infantry, but I never saw 
them, and they were organised by a Russian officer made prisoner 
near Erivan, and who settled at Shiraz. Some of the muskets 
were English, purloined from among those sent from India to the 
king, but the greater portion were made at Shiraz, and had very 
indifferent locks of the old Spanish form. It will be observed that 
the great force of the province of Fars consists of the ancient 
Persian tribes, and under a leader like Kerim Khan, a large army 
could soon be collected. Under existing circumstances, assembling 
them would be a dangerous experiment, as it might be doubtful 
which side they would take. Among these I do not include the 
Arabs of Deshtistan, who could hardly be induced to ascend the 
mountains, nor the semi-independent Sheikh of Choab Dorak, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, who might, if so inclined, furnish 
10,000 men. The great weakness of Persia consists in the dis- 
affection of all but a few tribes immediately under the king. 
Nothing can be better than the Persian private soldier, or worse 
than the officers, either of high or low rank ; they are generally 
taken from the worst class of the menial servants of the ministers 
and people about court. 

Three miles to the north of Shiraz is the defile called Tung i 
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Turktin, leading to Zirgiin and the plain of Persepolis. It is less 
strong than the passes between Bushire and Shiraz, and I believe 
has never been successfully defended. There is a gate and the 
remains of a wall, but it is only used as a police and custom- 
house station. There is another road from Bushire to Shiraz, 
which is said to be practicable for loaded camels ; it was surveyed 
by Lieutenant Snod grass by order of Sir Gore Ouseley ; it is 
called the Firuzabad road, and is thus described. 

From Bushire to Ahram, over the plain of the Deshtistan, 30 
miles ; road sandy, but otherwise good ; water and forage favour- 
able. Through the easy pass of Kalkhum 20 miles ; water, forage, 
and brushwood abundant ; population Arab ; then through the 
pass of Hajji Salli to Bushgum, which is rocky and bad, 18 miles ; 
to Birmey 35 miles ; of tolerable road to Firuzabad 35 miles, from 
whence begins the descent of the mountains, the road very difficult. 
The plain is well cultivated as far as Zendanah, a distance of 22 
miles, 4 miles being through a valley, the remaining 18 through a 
difficult pass. To Cowall 12 miles, road tolerable when it winds 
along the valley to the plain of Shiraz ; distance 38 miles, road 
very good. 

Distances measured by Perambulator from Bushire to Shiraz. 

Miles. Furlongs. 

Bushire to Ali Chengey 16 

Burazjun 24 

Dalki 13 6 

KonarTukht 14 

Komarij 9 

Kazerun 20 4 

Abdue 13 4 

DushtArjin 17 

Khan Zenian 12 ., 

Shiraz 26 

165 6 

By Firuzabad^ estimated by time. 

Miles. 

Bushire to Ahram 30 

Kalkhum, or Kullema 20 

Through Hajji Salli Pass to Bushgum . . . . 18 

Birmey 35 

Firuzabad 35 

Zendana 22 

Cowall 12 

Shiraz 38 

210 



